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|  Falſely they ſeem each other to oppoſe 


THE ART 
Waller a hero's mighty acts extol; 

| Spenſer ſing Roſalind in paſtoral: 3 
But authors that themſelyes too much eſteem, 
Loſe their own genius, and miſtake their theme; 2 
Thus in times paſt Dubartas vainly writ, 
Alhying ſacred truth with triſling wit, 
Impertinently, and without delight, 
Deſcrib'd the Iſraelites triumphant flight, * | 
And following Moſes o'er the ſandy plain, *.. 
Periſh'd with Pharaoh in the Arabian main. 
n 
Always let ſenſe accompany your rhyme: 


' Rhyme muſt be made with reaſon's laws to cloſe : ==) 
And when to conquer her you bend your force, 
The mind will triumph in the noble courſe ; 

To reaſon's yoke ſhe quickly will incline, 
. 
But, if neglected, will as eaſily ſtray, 30 
And maſter reaſon, which ſhe ſhould obey. Sg 
Love reaſon then: and let whate'er you write 

Borrow from her its beauty, ou, aig. 

Moſt writers, mounted on a reſty muſe, 22 1 
Extravagant, and ſenſeleſs objects chuſe ; . 46 
They think they err, if in their verſe they fall 

On any thought that's plain, or natural: 


„eds Are gra 


* | 2 : 1 


OP POE TRT. 
Fly this exceſs ; and let Italians be 
Vain authors of falſe glitt'ring poetry, 
All ought to aim at ſenſe; but moſt in vain 
Strive the hard paſs, and lipp'ry path to gain: 
You drown, if to the right or left you ſtray ; 
Reaſon to go has often but one way. 


Sometimes an author, fond of his own thought, | 


Purſues his object till it's over-wrought: 
If he deſcribes a houſe, he ſhews the face, 


And after walks you round from place to place; 


Here is a Viſta, there the doors unfold, 
Balcone's here are balluſtred with gold; 

| Then counts the rounds and ovals in the halls, 
44 + The ſeſtoona, freezes, and the aſtragals: 
} Tir'd with his tedious pomp, away I run, 

And ſkipt o'er twenty pages to be gone. 

Of ſuch deſcriptions the vaio folly ſee, 

And ſhun their barren ſuperfluity, 

All thatis needleſs carefully ayoid, 

The mind once ſatisſi d, is quickly cloy d: 

He cannot write, who knows not to give o'er, 
To mend one fault, he makes a hundred more: 
A verſe was weak, you turn it much too ſtrong, 
And grow obſcure, for fear you ſhould be long. 
Some are not gaudy, but are flat and dry; 
Not to be low, another ſoars too high. 


+ Verſe of Scudery. 
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6 TRE ART 


nde e 


A frozen ſtyle, that neither ebs or flows, 
Inſtead of pleaſing, makes us gaps and done. 
Thoſe tedious authors are eſteem d by none 
Who tire us, humming the ſame heavy tone. 
Happy, who in his verſe can geady ſteer, 


From grave, to light ; from pleaſant, to ſevere : | 


His works will be admir'd where-ever found, 


In Writing, vary your diſcourſe and pliraſey - 


_— 


In all you write, be neither low nor vile : 
The meaneſt theme may have a proper ſtyle. 


And pleas d by novelty, in ſpite of ſenſe. 


All, except trivial points, grewout of date; 
| Parnaſſus ſpoke the cant of Billingſpme : 
Boundleſs and mad, diforder'd riyme was ſeen : 
Diſguis'd Apollo chang'd to Harlequin. 
This plague, which firſt in country towns began, 


Cities and kingdoms quickly over-ran ; 
The dulleſt ſcriblers fome admirers found, 


And the o Mock-Tempeſt was a white renown'd: 
And ſcorn'd the folly that they once had pria d; 
Diſtinguiſh'd dull, from narural and plain, 


The dull burleſque appear'd with impudence, N | 


be Mock-Tempeſt, a play, written by Mr. Duſſet. 
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Qu oor —_ without paint: 6 
4 X reader may be pleas d to hear: 
— head 
And, bers fix your happy _ 
— verſe and the moſt labour £ 
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2 * — ues with rhymes ; 
Prat cadence, that ſhown, if 
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— : did next in paſtor excel Wor 
FS t the noble art of writing 
IIA 
And found far portry a richer \ 


of Dubartas: 
Verſe of Brebeuf. t mu 
W Godfrey Nullen. 
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3 - THE ART 
| 2 came; who, with a new found art; 

Chang' d all, ſpoil'dall, and had his way apart : 
His banghty tz al echers tid defpiſe, | 
And thought in triumph to bear off the prize, 
Till the ſharp-ſighted criticvof the times = 
In their mock-Gondibert expos d his rbymes; 
The laurels he pretended did refaſe, _ 
Anddaſh'd the hopes of his aſpiring muſe. 

This head-ſtrong writer, falling from on bigh, 


Made following authors take leſs liberty. * 34 


Waller came laſt, but was thefirſt whoſe art 
Juſt weight and meaſure did to verſe impart; 
That of a well- Wm 
And ſhew d for poetry a nobler courſe: 


His happy genius did our tongue refine, ne 


And eaſy words with pleaſing numbers join: 
His verſes to good method did apply, 
And chang'd harſh diſcord to ſoft harmony. 
All own'd his laws; en e 
To preſent authors now may be a guide. 
Tread boldly in his ſteps, ſecure from fear, 

And be, like him, in your expreſſions clear. 

If in your verſe you drag, and ſenſe delay, 

My patience tires, my fancy goes aſtray, 


440 


And from your vain diſcourſeT turn my mind, /«r 


Nor ſearch an author troubleſome to find. 
There is a kind of writer pleas'd with ſound, 
— Whole falliap heal with douds is compals'dround, 
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OF POETRY. 

No reaſon can diſperſe em with its light: 
Learn: then to think, e er you pretend to write, 
As your idea's clear, or elſe obſcure, 
'Th' expreſſion follows perſect, or impure : 
What we conceive, with caſe wecan expreſs ; 
Words to the notions flow with readineſs. 

Obſerve: the language well in all you write, „ee 
And ſwerve not from it in your loftieſt flight, 
The ſmootheſt verſe, and the exacteſt ſenſe 
Diſpleaſe us, if ill Engliſh give offence: 

A bard'rous phraſe no reader can approve; 


Nor bombaſt, noiſe, or affectation love. : Ho 


In ſhort, without pure language, what you . 401 
Can never yield us profit, or delight. 3 
Take time for thinking; never work in haſt; 
And value not yourſelf for writing faſt. 
A rapid poem, with ſuch fury writ, 
Shews want of judgment, not abounding wit. 
More pleas d we are to fee a river lead 
His gentle ſtreams along a flow'ry mead, | 
Than from high banks to hear loud torrents roar, 
With foamy waters on a muddy ſhore. 22 
Gently make haſte, of labour not afraid; 1 
A hundred times conſider what you've ſaid: 
Poliſh, repoliſh, every colour lay, Y 
And ſometimes add; but oft'ner take away. 
Tis not enough, when ſwarming faults are writ, e 
That here and there are ſcatter'd ſparks of wit; 

B * 


10 THE ART 

Each object mult be fix'd in the due place, 
And diff ring parts have correſponding grace: 
Till by a curious art diſpos d we find 
One perfe& whole, of all the pieces join'd. 
Keep to your ſubject cloſe, in all you ſay; 
The public cenſure for your writings fear, 

And to yourſelf be critick moſt ſevere. 
Fantaſtic wits their darling follies love z _ "bp 
But find you faithful friends that will reprove, 

That on your works may look with careful eyes, 
And of your faults be zealous enemies: 

Lay by an author's pride and vanity, 

And from a friend a flattererdeſcry, 15 049 
Who ſeems to like, but means not what be ſayss 
Embrace true counſel, but ſuſpect falſe praiſe. 

A ſycophant will every thing admire; 

; A's re! Correo nent 289 
. 4s ny pre 
Truth never moves in thoſe impetuous ways: 
A faithful friend is careful of your fame, 


And freely will your heedlcfs errors blame ; 1. 
He cannot pardon a neglected line, ba 
But verſe to rule and order will confine, 

Reproves of words the too affected noiſe; = 


Here 2 and repetidio.elogs: 
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OF POETRY. 
Your fancy tires and your diſcourſe grows vain, 
Your terms improper; make them juſt and plain. 
Thus tis a faithful friend will freedom uſe ; 
But authors, (partial to their darling muſe,) 
Think to protect it they have juſt pretence, 
And at your friendly counſel take offence. 27 
Said you of this, that the expreſſionꝰs flat ? 
Your ſervant, Sir; you muſt excuſe me that, 
4 He anſwers you. This word has here no grace, 
F Pray leave it out: that, Sir, 's the proper ſt place. 
This turn I like not: tis approv'd by all. 427 | 
Thus, reſolute not from a fault to fall, 
If there's a ſyllable of which you doubt, | 
6 "Tis a ſure reaſon not to blot it out, q 
Let till he ſays you may his faults confute, 
And overhim your pow'r is abſolute: 226 | 1 
But of his feign'd humility take heed; | : 
'Tis a bait laid to make you bear him read: 
And when he leaves you, happy in his muſe, 
Reſtleſs he runs ſome other to abuſe. 
And often finds; for in our ſeribling times 
No fool can want a ſot to praiſe his rhymes: t 230 
The flatteſt work has ever, in the court, | 
Met with ſome zealous as for its ſupport; 
And in all times a forward, fcribling ſop 
Has found ſome greater fool to cry him up. 
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"THE ART. 
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PASTORAL) 


30 fair api, Wende bak... 

With — 2 dreſſes not her 

head; 
But, nen 
Gathers from neighb' ring fields her ornaments; 
Such, lovely. in its dreſs, but plain withal, 
Ought to appear a perſect Paſtoral: 
Its humble method nothing has of fierce, 

But hates the ratling of a lofty verſe: 
There, natjve beauty pleaſes, and excites, | 
And rh 40 
But in this ſtile a poet often ſpent, ped 

In rage throws by his @ rural inſtrument; ' 

And vainly, (when diforder'd thoughts abound,) 
Amidſt the eclogue makes the trumpet ſound : 
Pan flies, alarm'd, into theneighbouring woods, 
And frighted Naiads' dive into the floods. 
Oppos d to this another, low in ftile, 

Makes ſhepherds ſpeak — 
His writings, flat and beavy, without ſound, 


Kiſſing the carth, and creeping on the ground; 0 


- 


OT POETRY. 5 
Jou d ſwear that Randal, in his ruſtick (rains, 
Again was quav'ring to the country ſwains, 
And changing, without care of ſound or dreſs, 
Strephon and Phillis, into Tom and Beſs. | I 
*Twixt theſe extreams tis hard to keep the right; 20 
For guides take Virgil, and read Theocrite : 
Be their juſt writings, by the gods infpir'd, 
- Your conſtant pattern, practis d and admir d. 
By them alone you'll eas ly comprebend 
How poets, without ſhame, may condeſcend 5, 
To ſing of gardens, fields, of flow'rs, and fruit, 
To ſtir up ſhepherds, and to tune the flute, 
Of love's reward to tell the happy hour, 
Daphne a tree, Narciſſus made a flow'r, 
And by what means the eclogue yet has pow'r 3s 
' | fo make the woods worthy a conquerors” : 
This of their writings is the grace and flightz -- 


Their riſings lofty, yet not out of fight. ; 
ELEGY. . 
The Elegy, that loves a mournful ſtile, 


With unbound hair weeps at a funeral pile, ho 
It paints the lovers torments, and delights, | 
A miſtreſs flatters, threatens, and invites: 
But well theſe raptures if you'll make us ſee, 
You muſt know love, 8 a8 wells — 


urg. Ecleg · iv, 3: 097 e 


14 "THE ART 


I hate thoſe lokewarm authors, whoſe fore'd fire ar 


In a cold ſtyle deſcribes a hot defire, 
That ſigh by rule, and raging in cold blood 


Their ſluggiſh moſe whip to an amorons mood: 
Their feign'd tranſports appear but flat and vain : 


They always ſigh, and always hog their chain, 

Adore their priſon, and their ſuff rings bleſs, 

Make ſenſe and reaſon quarrel as they pleaſe. 

Twas not of old in this affefted tone 

Nor Ovid, when, inſtructed from above, 

By nature's rules he taught the art of love. 
W 


0 pK. 

Tube ode is bolder, and has greater force. 

Mounting to heav'n in her ambitious flight, 
Amongſt the gods and heroes takes delight; 
Of Piſa's wreſtlers tells the fin'ewy force, 

And fings the duſty conquetor's glbrious courſe: 

To Simois ſtreams does fierce Achilles bring, 

And makes the Ganges bow to Britain's king. 

And robs the flow'rs by nature's chymiſtry, 


Deſcribes the ſhepherds dances, feaſts, and bliſs, 


And boaſts from Phyllis to ſurprize a kiſs, 
When gently ſhe reſiſts with feign'd remorſe, 


That what ſhe grants may ſeem to be by force: 


70 


OF POETR 
1 _ POEFTRY. 
generous ſtile at random 1 | 
bad ane ak homer an, T 
Vat fr oo, woe cole 
"1 ih illuſtrious hero's mighty praiſe 
And dare 5 
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t, above all, thaſe licences deny'd l 
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n place, 6 
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A hundred by m_ 
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EPIC RAM. 10 

The Epigram, with little art compos'd, L 


Is one good ſentence in a diſtich clos C0. © #0 
| Theſe points, that by Italians firſt were priz d, 


Our antient authors knew not, or defpis'd : ) 
| The vulger, dazled with their glaring light, 
To their falſe pleaſures quickly they invite; 
But public favour ſo increas'd their pride, br 


They over-whelm'd Parnaſfus with their tide, 


The madrigal at firſt was overcome, 
And the proud ſonnet fell by the ſame doom; 
With theſe grave Tragedy adorn'd ber flights, 
And mournful Elegy her funeral rites: wh] 
A hero never fail'd em on the ſtage, 
| Withoot his point a lover durſt not rage; 
The amorous ſhepherds took more care to prove 
True to their point, than faithful to their love. 
And proſe, as well as verſe allow'd it place: 
The lawyer with conceit, adorn'd his ſpeech, 
The parſon without quibling could not preach, 
At laſt affronted reaſon look'd about, 
And from all ſerious matters ſhut em out: W127 
| Declar'd that none ſhould uſe 'em without ſhame, | 
Except a ſcattering in the Epigram; 
Provided that, by art, and in due time SI 


OT POETRY. " ; 
J Thus: in all. parts diſorders. did abate; rc le 
Yet quiblers in the court bad leave to prate: 
7 Inſipid jeſtexsy and unpleaſant fools, 
” | A corporation of dull punning drolls. 8 
I Ties not, byt that ſometimes a dextrous muſe 
I May wich adyantagea tury'd ſenſe abuſe, . 
And, on a word; may trifle with addreſs; ED 
| But above all avoid the fond exceſs, 
ar | Andthink not, when your verſe and ſenſe are lame, 
With a dull point to tag your Epigram. 
Each Poem his perfeRtion has a part; 30 
# The Britiſh, Round in plainneſs ſhows bis art; 
I The Ballad, tho'the pride of antient time, 
Has often nothing but his humorous rbyme; 
The 4 Madrigal my ſofter paſſions move, | 
And breath the n. of me; N40 


$SATYR. 


1 Deſire to ſhow itſelf, and not to wrong 

Arm' d virtue firſt with Satyr in its tongue, 
r 
To Roman vices did this mirror hold, 
Protected humble goodneſs from reproach, 
Sho d worth on footand raſcals in the coach: 
Horace his pleaſing wit to this did add, | 
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18 _THEART) 
„ i” 
Squar'd to the rules of their ſharp poetry. 


Perſius, obſcure, but fen of ſenſe and ,, 
Affected brevity in all he writ! | 
26d e 
Too far did ſtreteh his ſharp hyperbole: 
Tho! horrid truths through all his labour ſhine, - 
In what he writes there's ſomething of divine; 
Whether he blames the Caprean debauch, > 
Or of Sejanus fall tells the approach, 
Or that he makes the trembling ſenate come 
To the ſtern tyrant, to receive their doom: (4. 
Or Roman vice in coarſeſt habit ſhews, “ 
And paints an empreſs recking from the ſtews: 
In all he writes appears a noble fire; IF + 
To follow ſuch a maſter then defire. "| 
Chaucer alone, (fix'd on the ſolid baſe,) "us 
In his old ſtyle, conſerves a modern grace: 
Too happy, if the freedom of his rhymes 
2 
I love ſharp Satyr, from obſceneneſs free; 
Not impudence, that preaches modeſty : | 
Hence, in lampoons and libels, learnt to rail; | 

| » 3 
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OF POE we RY. 19 
From mouth to out, and as jt marches grows! 
Our freedory in our poetry ve N,, 


That child of joy, begot by liberty. 150 


But, vain blaſphemer, tremble, when you chuſe 
God for the ſubject of your impious muſe: - 
Bring the lewd author to juſt puniſhment, 

Ev'n in a ſong there muſt be art, and ſenſe; a 


Yet ſometimes we baye ſeen, that wine, or chance 


„ 
mettle, 5 


Z And faraifh'd onte frene for Mr. A.: 


But for one Jucky hit, that made thee pleaſe, 


Let not thy folly grow to a diſeaſe, foo 


Nor think thyſelf a wit; for in our age 


| If a warm fapcy does ſome fop engage; 


He neither cats or fleeps, till he bas writ, _ 

But plagues the world. with his adulterate wit, 

Nay, 'tis a vonder, if, in his dire rage, „ 

He printg not his dull follies for the ſtage ; 

And, in the front of all his ſenſeleſs plays, 

F gone be head with bays, - 
babes. e 
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And toencreaſe our pleafors; cauſes grief. 
| You then; that in this noble art would"riſe® * 7 
| Come; and in lofry verſe diſpute the ak! 1 yon 1%, ts 


cansot bor bopes aud ſears by turns en 
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HERE dee, einen ry 

But, well df d bf art; may plealcth& eye: 

A curious workman,'by dt Nin divine,” A 

From an ill object takes d god deli: ni nv 
Thor, to delight us, Tragedy; in ters mitancl ole 
For s Hedipus, provokes od hoßeb] and feüry : 
For parricide Oreſtes aſks relief; on 


Would you upon the ſtage acquire renown, Ariel 5 
And for your judges ſammon all the town) 


Would you your works for ever ſhould remain; 9 


And. after ages paſt, be ſought again? ; 290790 e, 


In all you write; obſerve with care und arr Neter 
| To move the te ee eee 5. 


If, in a labour d a2, the pleafmg age ou ods Ni bat. 


ie. 


Nor in our mind a/ feeling pity raiſe ; 
In vain with learned ſcenes you fill your play: 
Your cold diſcourſe can never move the mind 
Of a ſtern critic, nat rally unkind; 


* Writ by Mr, Dryden. 


OP FOE TRY. Ir: 
Or falls aſleep, di cenfures all v0 write: 
The ſecret is, attention firſt to gan; 
To move our minds, and then to entertain: it 
| - That, from the very op ning of the ſrenes, -i | 
I'm tir'd to ſee an aftor on the ſtage > 207 
That knows not Whether he's to — r 
Who, an intrigue unravelling in vain, „ 
Inſtead of pleaſing, ene 101A 
I'd rather much we hauſeous dunce ſhould ſa ß; 
Downright, my name is Hector in the play; ons 
Than with a maſs of miracles, ill join d. 
Confound my eats, and not inſtruct wand; 
The ſubjeR's never ſoon enough expreſt ; - 
Your place of ation muſt be fix'd, and reſt. -- 
A Spaniſh poet may; with good dent; 105 
In one day's ſpitewhole ages repreſent; 2, 
There oft the heroof a watidring ſtage 
Begins a child; and ends the play of uge: 
But we, that are by reaſonꝰs rules coin d, j 
Will, that with art the poem be deſigu j, 
That unity of action, time, and place | {vr 
Keep the ſtage full, and all our labours grace. et en 
Write not what cannot be with eaſe conceid d; 
A fooliſh wonder cannot entertain: 
My mind's not mov'd, if your diſcourſe be vain. 5o 
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2 1 11 HEART 

You may ralazey what would offend the eye: 

Seeing, indeed, would. better ſatisfy ; f 
But there are ob ja that» c, t 
Hides from dba che, prioffers co the hart. 
The mind is maſtagreaably forprizg'd, | © 
When a well-woven ſubject, long du, Lip 
You on a ſudden. artfully-unfold, ... 
And gi he whole other ue, wn mol. 

At firſt the Tragedy was yaidof at: 
A ſong ; where cachiman dane d, and — 6. 
And of god Baches roaring out the praiſe . | 
Sought a godd vintage for their Jolly days: = 
| Then wine, and jay, 1 
And a fat gest was the belt ſinger ; prize. => 
ane ld, who, all ſwear wth lo, «| 
Beganithix Piece for poſterity : 2 
And with bis canmletens, and +.fones.. 
Amas · d the peaple.aehe paſe'd along. 
Next, Aeſchylos che diff nent perſons plac'd, |: 
And, with abewer maſque his players gd: . 
pon a theatre hin-verle e d.. on 
And ſhow d bis heto with a buſkin-drels'd. 
Then Sophocles, ae hende of his „ 
— — "ANG 4 4A | 
2 evay pat. 97 
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OF:POETRY. 


At laſt, right reaſon did his laws event, 


And fhow'd he folly of ideir ibplat'd vet, - 10 7 


Silence d thoſe nonconforniifts of the age 


And rais'd the lawful heroes of the ſtage?: 

Only th „ e 
And chorus by the muſic was ſupplſ d. 
Ingenious love, inventive in new an „ 
Mingldin lp, eee: 


This paſſion nevet could reſiſtance ſind, 
But knows the ſhorteſt paſſage to the mind. 


Paint then, I'm pleas'd my hero be in love; 


But let n 
Let not Achilles be like Thyrlivfeen, | 
Or for a Cyrus ſhow an © Artamen; : 


Tha werde of, rana, 


The frailty, not the virtue of his mind. 
Of romance heroes ſhun the low deſign ; 


— the name of Cyrus in Scuderics romance. 


1 "3 
Which the weak Latin never could attain, 7 
Our pious fathers, in their prieſt-rid ages, 
As impious, and prophane, abhorr'd pt 8. 
A troop oſ filly pilgrims, as tis ſaid, FE 
Fooliſhly zealous, ſcandalouſly play'd 14 
(Inſtead of heroes, cd ors compte) | a 
1 J 


an YTHE AKT 0 
For an affront I'm pleas d to ſee'himi rage; . : ' 
Thoſe little failings in your heros heart + wr 
Show that of man and nature he bas part: 

To leave known rules you cannot be allow'd; _ 
Make Agamemnon covetous, and proud, 


" in religious rites auſtere PER 
Keep to each man his proper character. 0 


And ſtrive to ſhun xheir fault, who vainly dreſs _ 
Bowman — — 0 
There tis enough that, — una - 

Rules too ſevere would then be uſcleſs found; _. 
But the ſtrict ſcene muſt have a juſter bound: #20 
m [1 


To paint bash by their own deſign: 75.90 
Your bully poets, bully heroes write; a 
Chapman, in Buſſy D!Ambois took delight, 5 


| And thought perſeftion was to buff, and fight. 


- * 
5 72 4 te * * 7 
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OF POETRY. 25 
Wiſe nature by variety does pleaſe ; 3 120. 
Cloath diff ring paſſions in adiff*ring drs: 4; 
'F Bold anger, in rough haughty: words "A Sc 


Sorrow is humble, and diſſolves in tears. 


Make not your. o Hetuba with fury rage, 4 F 

And ſhow a ranting grief upon the ſtage ; 1 [ 3 

Or tell in vain how the rough Tanais bore " SE | 
10 His ſeven · fold waters to the Euxine ſhore: 


Theſe ſwoln expreſſions, this affected noiſe 
Shows like ſome pedant, that declaims to boys. 
In ſorrow, you mult foſter methods keep; #40 
And, to excite our tears, yourſelf muſt weep : 
ut Thoſe noiſy words with which ill plays abound, = 
Come not from hearts that are in ſadneſs drown's. 8 
The theatre for a young poet's Rhymes - 
| Is a bold venture in our knowing times: 1 168 
An author cannot eas ly purchaſe fame ; | 
1:0 Critics are always apt to hiſs, and blame: 
| | You may be. judg' d by every aſs in town, 
The privilege is bought for half a cron. 3 
To pleaſe, you muſt a hundred changes try; wo 3 
Sometimes be humble, then muſt ſoar on hi: 


ar In noble thoughts muſt every where abound,  -:\ | 
Be eaſy, pleaſant, ſolid, and profound : T8 F 
To theſe you mult ſurpriſing touches jou, 2 


And ſhew us a new wonder in each line,; e Y 


* Seneca trag. 
D a 


* 
4 RL > nc _ 3 a PA 6 


Theſe are the arts that 2 — 


Each Virtue a divinity is ſeen; 10 WY 3 


'Tis not aclond from whence ifs lighting &y ; 


- Butangry Neptune, ploughing up the min: _-/:- 


_ 'Tis not a wonder if a tempeſt bore 
The Trojan fleet againſt the Lybian ſhore; 


For every day tis common to our eyes; 


26 THE ART 
That in a juſt method well def d, 
May leave a long impreſſion in the mind, 


THE EPIC. 


— + 3 


In the narration of ſome great deſign, 
Invention, Art, and Fable all muſt join : 
All muſt aſſume a body, mind, and face: 


Prudence is Pallas, Beauty Paphos queen. - 


But Jupiter, that thunders fromthe ſky: 
Nor a rough ſtorm, that gives the ſailor pain; 


Echo's no more an empty airy ſound © 
But a fair nymph that weeps her lover drown'd. 
Thus in the endleſs treaſure of his mind, 
The poet does a thouſand figures find, 


- Around the work bis ornaments he pours, ne 


And ſtrows with laviſh hand his op'ning flow'rs./ 


From faithleſs Fortune this is no ſurpriſe, 


But angry Juno, that ſhe might deſtroy, - | 
And overwhelm the reſt of ruin d Troy: 


OF POETRY. 
That Aeolus with the fierce goddeſs join'd, 
Op'ned the hollow priſons of the wind, 
Till angry Neptune, looking o'er the main, 
Rebukes the tempeſt, . 
Theſe are the ſprings that move our hopes and 
Without theſe ornaments before our eyes, 
THh' unfinew'd poem languiſhes, and dyes ; 
Your poet in his art will always fail, 
And tell you but a dull infipid tale, : 
r 
ancient ornaments to 
2 
Might a& like thoſe the poets did invent, 
| To fright poor readersineach line with hell, 
And talk of Satan, Afhtaroth, and Bel; 
Diſdain fuch ſhifting pageants to receive: 
1 
But penitence, or puniſhment ſor faults; 
And mingling falſhoods with thoſe myſteries, 
Would make our facred truths appear like lyes. 
Beſides, what pleaſure can it be to hear, 
Whoſe rage at your imagin'd her bo 
And of with Colt dilpmes the prize? 
Taſſo, you'll ſay has done it with applauſe ; 
— m 
; - 


8 


18. 


#58 
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Let, tho' our age has fo extoll'd his name, 2% 


His works had never gain 'd immortal fame, 

If holy Godfrey in his eeſtaſies 

Had only conquer d Satan on his knees; 

If Tancred, and Armida's pleaſing form,  _ 
Did not his melancholy. theme adorn,  _ 14 
Tis not, that Chriſtian poems ought to be 
Fill'd with the ſictions of idolatry; = 

But in a common ſubject to reject 


The gods, and heathen ornaments veglect; | 
| To baniſh Tritons who the ſeas invade, 1 Þþ 


To take Pan's whiſtle, or the Fates degrade, 


Io hinder Charon in his leaky boat 
To paſs the ſhepherd with the man of note, 
Is with vain ſcruples to diſturb your mind, 


. 4230 


And ſearch perfection you can never find : 
As well they may forbid us to preſent 
Prudence or juſtice for an ornament, 
To paint old Janus with his front of braſs, 

An: take from Time his ſcythe, his wings and glaſe, 
And every where, as twere idolatry, 130 


 Baniſh deſcriptions from our poetry. 


Leave em their pious follies to purſue; 

And let our reaſon ſuch vain fears ſubdue : 

And let us not, amongſt our yanities, „ 
Of the true God create a god of lyes. 135 
In fable we a thouſand pleaſures ſee, | 

And the ſmooth names ſeem made for poetry; 


* 


vis KD 


117 


138 


The fiſhes ſtaring through the liquid glaſs ; 


OF POETRY. 
As Hector, Alexander, Helen, Phillis, 


_ Ulyſſes, Agamemnon and Achilles: 


In ſuch a croud, the poet were to blame 
To chuſe king Chilp'eric for his hero's name. 


Sometimes, the name being well or ill apply'd, 


Will the whole fortune of your work decide. 


Would you your reader never ſhould be tir'd ? 
Chuſe ſome great hero, fit to be admir'd, | 


In courage ſignal, and in virtue bright, 


Let ev'n his very failings give delight; 


Let his great actions our attention bind, 


like Caeſar or like Scipio, frame his mind, 


And not like Oedipus his perjur'd race; 
A common conqueror is a theme too baſe, 


; Chuſe not your tale of accidents too full; 
Too much variety may make it dull: 
Achilles' rage alone, when wrought with ſkill, 


Abundantly does a whole iliad fill. 

Be your narrations lively, ſhort, and ſmart ; 
In your deſcriptions ſhow your nobleſt art: 
There tis your poetry may be employ' d; 
Yet you muſt trivial accidents avoid. 

Nor imitate that * fool, who, to deſcribe 
The wondrous marches of the choſen tribe, 
Plac'd on the ſides, to ſee their armies paſs, 


St. Amant. 


Tudo. 


148 


18» 


167 


26 
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Deſcrib'd a child, who with his little hand, 
Pick'd up the ſhining pebbles from the ſand. *. 
Such objects are too mean to ſtay our ſight; 
Allow your work a juſt and nobler flight. 
Be your beginning plain; and take good heed. 

Too ſoon you mount not on the airy ſteed: 

Nor tell your reader, in a thund'ring verſe, 9 | 
44 I ſing the conqueror of the univerſe.” 1 
What can an author after this produce ? 
The lab'ring mountain muſt bring forth a mouſe. 
Much better are we pleas'd with his + addreſs 
Who, without making ſuch vaſt promiſes, 
Says, in an eaſier ſtile and plainer ſenſe, 
_ «c 1 ſing the combats of that pious prince, 

ce Who from the Phrygian coaſt his armies bore, 
«« And landed firſt on the Lavinian ſhore. 
His op'ning muſe ſets not the world on fire, 
And yet performs more than we can require: 
Quickly you'll hear him celebrate the fame, 
And future glory of the Roman name; 
Of Styx and Acheron deſcribe the floods, 
And Caeſars wandring in th* Elyſian woods : 15 
With figures numberleſs his ſtory grace, 

And every thing in beanteous colours trace, 

At once you may be pleafing and fublime; 

| T hate a heavy melancholy Rbyme: 


de 


®* The firſt line of Scuderie's Alaric, + Virgil's Eneids 


i 


© 


His verſes without rule a method find, 


OF-POETRY. 31 


' 4 rather read Orlando's Comic ul, _... 


Than a dull author always ſtiff and ſtale, 
Who thinks himſelf diſhonour'd in his ſtile, 


I on his works the Graces do but ſmile. 


"Tis ſaid, that Homer, matchleſs in his art, 5 
Stole Venus girdle, to ingage the heart: 959 
His works indeed vaſt treaſures do unfold, b 
And whatſoe er he touches turns to gold: 
All in bis hands new beauty does acquire; 
He always pleaſes and can never tire. 
A happy warmth he every where may boaſt; 999 
Nor is he in too long digreſſions loſt: 


And of themſelves appear in order join d; 


All without trouble anſwers his intent; 


| Each ſyllable is tending to th' event, 305 


de 


1 


To love his writings, is a kind of praiſe. 
A poem, where we all perſections find, 
Is not the work of a fantaſtic mind: 
There muſt be care, and time, and ſkill, and pains; 218 
Not the firlt heat of unexperiene'd brains. 
Yet ſometimes artleſs poets, when the rage 
Of a warm fancy does their minds engage, 
Puff d with vain pride, preſume they underſtand, 

And boldly take the trumpet in their hand; 3's 
Their fuſtian muſe each accident confounds; 


Nor can ſhe fly, but riſe by leaps and bounds, 


1 THE ART 

Till ter bn dect of learning quickly ent, 1 
Their poem dies for want of nouriſhmievt: | Pr 
In vain mankind the hot-brain'd fools decries, 

No branding cenſures can unveil bis eyes 


With impudence'the laurel they invade, - - 
Refolv'd to ike the Wankiery they iow ade; . 
Virgil, compar'd to them is flat and dry 
And Homer underſtood not poetry; | 75 
Againſt their merit if this age rebel, 
/ Nn rn, TE 
Y But waiting till mankind ſhall do'em right, 
| And bring their works triumphantly to light ; 
| Neglected heaps we in by-corners lay, | 330 
Where they become to worms and moths a prey: 
Forgot, in duſt and cobwebs let em reſt, 
Whilſt we return from whence we firſt digreſt. 
| The great ſucceſs which Tragic writers found, 
In Athens firſt the Comedy renown'd, 33e 
| Th' abuſive Grecian there, by pleaſing ways, 
Diſpers'd his nat ral malice in his plays: 
| Wiſdom, and virtue, honour, wit, and ſenſe, 
Were ſubject to buffooning infolence: 
Poets were publickly approv'd, and ſought, 
That vice extoll d, and virtue ſet at novght ; 
And Socrates himſelf, in that looſe age, 
Was made the paſtime of a ſcoffing ſtage. 
At laſt the public took in hand the cauſe, 
And cur d this madneſs by the pow'rof laws; 2+ 


; 340 


89 


3 


Each one was nicely ſhown in this new glaſs, 


And paint with colours that may pleaſe the fight. 


OF POETRY. 
PForbad at any time, or any place, 
To name the perſon, or deſcribe the face. 


I The ſtage its antient fury thus let fall, 
And Comedy diverted without gall : 


By mild reproofs, recover d minds diſeas d, 
And, ſparing perſons, innocently pleas'd. 


And ſmil'd to think he was not meant the aſs, 


A miſer oft would laugh the firſt, to find 


A faithful draught of his own ſordid mind ; 


And fops were with ſach care and cunning writ, 
They lik'd the piece for which themſelves did fit. 


You then, that would the Comic laurels wear, 
To ſtudy nature be your only care: 
Who e er knows man, and by a curious art 
Diſcerns-the hisden ſecrets of the heart; 
He who obſerves, and nat'rally can paint 
The jealous fool, the fawning ſycophant, 

A ſober wit, an enterpriſing aſs, 

A humorous Otter, or a Hudibras; 

May ſafely in theſe noble liſts engage, 

And make'em act and ſpeak upon the ſtage : 
Strive to be natural in all you write, 


Nature in various figures does abound; 
And in each mind are diff rent humours found: 
A glance, a touch, diſcovers to the wile 

But every man has not diſcerning eyes. 

F — 
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All-changing Time does alſo change the mind; . 
And diff rent ages, diff rent pleaſures ſind: vo 
Youth, hot and furious, cannot brook delay, 

By flattering vice is ens ly led away; 

Vain in diſcourſe, inconſtant in deſire, 

In cenſure, raſh; in pleaſures, all on fire. 

The Manly Age does ſteadier thoughts enjoy; 4 
Power, and ambition do his ſoul employ : 
Againſt the turns of fate he ſets his mind; 

And by the paſt the future hopes to find. 

Decrepit Age, ſtill adding to his ſtores, 

For others heaps the treaſure he adore, det 
In all his actions keeps a frozen pace; 

Paſt times extols, the preſent to debaſe : 
Incapable of pleaſures youth abuſe, 
In others blames, what age does him refuſe. 

Your actors muſt by reaſon be eontrol'd ; 340 
Let young men ſpeak like young, old men like old: 
Obſerve the Town, and ſtudy well the Court 

For thither various characters refortz;z 

And in his art had born away the crown; 29s 
If leſs defirous of the peoples praiſe, 
He had not with low farce debas d his plays; 

Mixing dull buffoonry with wit reſin d, 

And Harlequin with noble Terence join'd. 

When in the Fox I ſee the tortoiſe hiſt, 400 
I loſe the author of the Alchymiſt. 


* 
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The Comic Wit, born with a ſmiling air, 


Nor in an empty ſcene may loſe its way. 
Your humble ſtile muſt ſometimes gently riſe; v 


Forget thoſe orders, and purſue bis love: 


That always pleaſes by juſt reaſon's rule: 

But for atedious droll, a quibling fool, 127 
Who with low, nauſeous bawdry fills his plays; 

Let him begone, and on two treſſels raiſe 

Some Smithfield ſtage, where he may a& his prankt, 


OF POETRY. 35 


Muſt Tragic grief, and pompous verſe forbear; | 

Yet may he not, as on a market-place, 

With bawdy jeſts amuſe the populace: 4 
With well-bred converſation you muſt pleaſe, 

And your intrigue vnravel'd be with eaſe : 

Your action ſtill ſhould reaſon's rules obey, 


And your diſcourſe ſententious be, and wiſe: 

The paſſions muſt to nature be confin'd, 

And ſcenes to ſcenes with artful weaving join'd : 
Your wit muſt not unſeaſonably play; ( 
But follow bus'neſs, never lead the way. "Jy - 1 
Obſerve how Terence does this error ſhun ; 
A careful father chides his am rous fon : 
Then ſee that fon, whom no advice can move, 


Tis not a well-drawn picture we diſcover; 420 
"Tis a true ſon, a father, and a lover. 
I like an author that reforms the age; 

And keeps the right decorum of the ſtage, 


And make Jack Puddings ſpeak to mountebanks. 
— | 
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CANTO IV. 


W | 
The ſcourge of God, and terror of the town, 

Who all the cant of phyſic had by heart, 

And never murder'd but by rules of art. 
The public miſchief was his private gain; 4 
Children their ſlaughter d parents ſought in vain : 
A brother here his poiſon'd brother wept; 
Some bloodleſs dy'd, and ſome by opium ſlept. 
Colds, at his preſence, would to frenzies turn; 
And agues, like malignant fevers, burn. 2 
Hated, at laſt, his practice gives him oer: 
one friend ,unkill'd by drugs, of all his ſtore, 
In his new country-houſe affords him place, 
"Twas a rich abbot, and a building aſs: 
Here firſt the doQor's talent came in play, 'F 
He ſeems inſpir d, and talks like ® Wren or May: 
Of this new portico condemns the face, 
And turns the entrance to a better place; 
Deſigns the ſtair-caſe at the other end. 
His friend approves, does for his maſon ſend, 
He comes; the doctor s arguments prevail. 
In ſhort, to finiſh this our hum'rous tale, 
He Galen's dang rous ſcience does reject, 


 _OF POETRY. 
In this example we may have our part: 
| Rather be maſon, ('tis an uſeful art l) 
Than a dull poet; for that trade accurſt, 
Admits no mean betwixt the beſt and worſt, 
In other ſciences, without diſgrace 
A candidate may fill a ſecond place; 
But poetry no medium can admit, 
No reader ſuffers an indiff rent wit: 
The ruin'd ſtationers againſt him bawl, 
And Herringman degrades him from his ſtall. 
Burleſque, at leaſt our laughter may excite; 
But a cold writer never can delight. 
The Counter-Scuffle has more wit and art, 
Than the ſtiff formal ſtile of Gondibert. 
Be not affected with that empty praiſe 
Which your vain flatterers will ſometimes raiſe, 
And when you read, with eeſtaſie will fy, 
ac The finiſh'd piece! the admirable play! 
Which when expos'd to cenſure and to light, 
Cannot indure a critic's piercing ſight. 
A hundred authors fates have been foretold, 
And Sh----le's works are printed, but not ſold. 
Hear all the world; conſider every thought; 
A fool by chance may ſtumble on a fault: 
Yet, when Apollo does your muſe inſpire, 
Be not impatient to expoſe your fire; 
Nor imitate the Settles of our times, 
Thoſe tuneſul readers of their own dull rhymes, 
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For a defence from their purſaing muſe. 
I've ſaid before, be patient when they blame; 

To alter for the better ĩs no ſhame. 

Let yield not to a fool's impertinence: 

Sometimes conceited ſceptics void of ſenſe, oo þ 
By their falſe taſte condemn ſome finiſh'd part, 

And blame the nobleſt flights of wit and art. 

In vain their fond opinions you deride, 

With their lov'd follies they are ſatisſy d; 
And their weak judgment, void of ſenſe and light, 6c 
— e u 8 5 
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et do I not their ſullen muſe 
2 approve 
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tere. rules I here lay down. 5 
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And ſhow us vice — ie | 
drefs'4in a fair diſguiſe. 


Who 
from all modeſt writings baniſh 
if love; 


| intrigue 
play - houſe of its chief 
* 8 
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And make a murderer of Roderigue 

— — 
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His heat 
will never cauſe a guilty 
" 


2 
follow virtue then be your deſire 


| © The Cid, tranſlated 
into Engliſh. 
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In vain your art and vigour are expreſt; 


Th'obſcene expreſſion ſhows th infected breaſt. = 


But above all, baſe jealouſies avoid, 

In which detraQting poets are employ'd : 
A noble wit dares lib'rally commend; 
And ſcorns to grudge at his deſerving friend. 
Caballing ſtill againſt it with the great, 
Maliciouſly aſpire to gain renown —@ 

By ſtanding up, and pulling others down. 
Never debaſe yourſelf by treacherous ways, 


Let not your only bus'neſs be to write; 


"Tis not enough your poems be admir d; 
But ſtrive your converſation be deſir d: 
Write for immortal fame ; nor ever chuſe 

Sold for the object of a gen'rous muſe. 

I know a noble wit may, without crime, 
Receive a lawful tribute for his time: 
Yet I abhor thoſe writers, who deſpiſe 
Their honour ; and alone their profit prize: 
Who their Apollo baſely will degrade, 
And of a noble ſcience, make a trade. 


Before kind reaſon did her light diſplay, 


And government taught mortals to obey, 


Men, like wild beaſts, did nature's laws purſue, 
They fed on herbs, and drink from rivers drew ; 


Nor by ſuch abje& methods ſeek for praiſe : | 


Be virtuous, juſt, and in your friends delight. 
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Their brutal force, on luſt and rapine bent, 


| Committed murders without puniſhment: 


Reaſon at laſt, by her all-conquering arts, 

Reduc'd theſe ſavages, and tun'd their hearts; 

Mankind from bogs, and woods, and caverns calls, 49 
And towns and cities fortifies with walls : 

Thus fear of juſtice made proud rapine ceaſe, 


| And ſhelter'd innocence by laws and peace. 


| Theſe benefits from poets we receiv'd, 
From whenceare rais'd thoſe ſictions ſince believ'd, 15 
That Orpheus, by his ſoft harmonious ſtrains 


Tam'd the fierce tygers of the Thracian plains ; 
Amphiĩon's notes, by their melodious pow'rs, 

Drew rocks and woods, and rais'd the Theban tow'rs: 

Theſe miracles from numbers did ariſe, no 


Since which, in verſe Heay'n taught his myſteries, 
And by a prieſt, poſleſs'd with rage divine, 
Apollo ſpoke from his prophetic ſhrine. 

Soon after Homer the old heroes prais'd, 
And noble minds by great examples rais d; ” 
Then Heſiod did his Grecian ſwains incline 

To till the fields, and prune the bounteous vine. 
Thus uſeful rules were by the poet's aid, 

In eaſy numbers, to rude men convey d, 


And pleaſingly their precepts did impart; 56. 
Firſt charm'd the ear, and then engag d the heart: 


The muſes thus their reputation rais'd, 
And with juſtgratitude in Greece were prais'd. 


42 THE ART 
With pleaſure mortals did their wonders ſee, 

And facrific'd to their divinity: _ 
But want, at laſt baſe flatt'ry entertain d, : 
And old Parnaſſus with this vice was ſtain'd; 

Deſire of gain dazling the poets eyes, 

Their works were fill'd with fulſome flatteries, 

Thus needy wits a vile revenue made, ne 

And verſe became a mercenary trade. 
Debaſe not with ſo mean a vice thy art: 

If gold mult be the idol of thy heart, 
Fly, fly th' unfruitful Heliconian ſtrand, ; 
Thoſe ſtreams are not enrich'd with golden ſands vs | 
Great wits, as well as warriours, only gain 

Laurels and honours for their toil and pain: 

But, what? an author cannot live on fame, 
Or pay a reck'ning with a lofty name: . 
A poet to whom fortune is unkind, 166 | 
Who when he goes to bed has hardly din'd; | 
Takes little pleaſure in Parnaſſus? dreams, 

Or reliſhes the Heliconian ſtreams. : 

Horace had eaſe and plenty when he writ, 2 
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And free from cares for money or for meat, 
Did not expect his dinner from his wit. 
'Tis true; but verſe is cheriſh'd by the great, 
And now none famiſh who deſerve to cat : 
What can we fear, when virtue, arts, and ſenſe, 
Receive the ſtars propitious influence; 199] 
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5 
When a ſharp-ſighted prince, by early grants 
Rewards your merits, and prevents your wants ? 
Sing then his glory, celebrate his fame ; 
Your nobleſt theme is bis immortal name. 
Let mighty Spencer raiſe his reverendhead, 957 


Cowley and Denham ſtart up from the dead; 
Waller his age renew, and off 'rings bring, 


b Our monarch's praiſe let bright ey d virgins ſing ; 

Let Dryden with new rules our ſtage refine, 

And his great models form by this deſign: a9. 
But where's a ſecond Virgil to rehearſe 


Our hero's glories in his Epic verſe ? 
What Orpheus ſing his triumphs o'er the main, 
And make the hills and foreſts move again ; 


Show his bold fleet on the Batavian ſhore, 209. 
And Holland trembling as his cannons roar ; | 


Whilſt the two worlds in expectation ſtand 

Of peace or war, that wait on his command ? 

But, as I ſpeak, new glories ſtrike my eyes, 20 
Glories, which Heav'n itſelf does give, and prize, 
Bleſſings of peace; that with their milder rays 

Adorn his reign, and bring Saturnian days : 


Paint Europe's balance in his ſteady hand, 


Now let rebellion, diſcord, vice, and rage, 


That have in patriots forms debauch'd our age, 1 
Vaniſh, with all the miniſters of hell; 


His rays their pois'nons vapours ſhall diſpel: 
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4 THEART OF POETRY. 
'Tis he alone our ſafety did create, 
His own firm ſoul ſecur d the nations fate, 
Oppos'd to all the vou rrxus of the ſtate. 
Authors, for him your great endeavours raiſe; 
The loftieſt numbers will but reach his praiſe. 
For me, whoſe verſe in Satyr has been bred, 
And never durſt Heroic meaſures tread ; 
Yet you ſhall ſce me, in that famous field 
With eyes and voice my belt aſſiſtance yield; | 
Offer you leſſons, that my infant muſe 
Leane, when io Memeofiadernaide S4 chute 
And afar off hold up the glorious prize. 230 
But pardon too, if, zealous for the right, | 
A ſtrict obſerver of each noble flight, 
From the fine gold I ſeparate th allay, 
And ſhow how baſty writers ſometimes ftray : 
Apter to blame, than knowing how to mend; a” 
A ſharp, but yet a neceſlary friend. 
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